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a popular body and was frequently at odds with
the Assembly.

Penn thought he could improve the government
by appointing five commissioners to act as gover-
nor instead of the whole Council. Thomas Lloyd,
an excellent Quaker who had been President of
the Council and who had done much to allay hard
feeling, was fortunately the president of these
commissioners. Penn instructed them to act as
if he himself were present, and at the next meeting
of the Assembly to annul all the laws and reenact
only such as seemed proper. This course reminds
us of the absolutism of his friend. King James,
and, indeed, the date of these instructions (1686)
is that when his intimacy with that bigoted mon-
arch reached its highest point. Penn's theory
of his power was that the frame or constitution
of government he had given the province was a
contract; that, the Council and Assembly having
violated some of its provisions, it was annulled
and he was free, at least for a time, to govern as
he pleased. Fortunately his commissioners never
attempted to carry out these instructions. There
would have been a rebellion and some very un-
pleasant history if they had undertaken to enforce
such oriental despotism in Pennsylvania.